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INITIATION ADDRESS 

MICHIGAN CHAPTER OF THE SOCIETY OF THE SIGMA 
XI. TALK TO NEW MEMBERS MAY 28, 1914 

By W. C. Hood 

Upon the occasion of the initiation of new members into the 
Society of the Sigma Xi, the Constitution provides that the Presi- 
dent shall explain to the novitiates the aims and objects of the 
Society. This is now my pleasant duty. Inasmuch as there are no 
mysteries to be expounded and no ritual to be followed, it is my 
purpose merely to make a brief statement of the origin and char- 
acter of the Society and to attempt some expression of the scientific 
ideals by which it is moved. 

The Society of the Sigma Xi was founded in 1886, at Cornell 
University, as an honorary scientific society, — a sort of scientific 
Phi Beta Kappa. It was originally planned as a national society, 
and not as a local order, its membership being limited, however, to 
University men and women. In 1887 additional chapters were 
established at Rensselaer and Union College, in 1890 at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, in 1895 at Yale, in 1896 at Minnesota, in 1897 at 
Nebraska, in 1898 at Ohio State University, in 1899 at Pennsyl- 
vania, and in following years, in more rapid succession, at Brown 
University, the State University of Iowa, Stanford, California, 
Columbia, Michigan, Illinois, Case, Indiana University, Missouri, 
Colorado, Northwestern, Syracuse, Wisconsin, University of Wash- 
ington, Worcester, Purdue, and Washington University. Chapters 
formerly existed at Stevens Institute of Technology and at Rutgers 
College, but these are now defunct. The Michigan Chapter was 
installed in 1903, and is now one of the largest. Up to the present 
time it has initiated about 600 members. 

Initially the chief purpose of the Society seems to have been 
to grant scholastic honors to students in scientific departments, 
'exactly as Phi Beta Kappa had long done in literature, and by this 
means to exalt the standing of scientific studies in the University 
curriculum. This purpose was quickly outgrown, however, shortly 
giving place to the idea of the advancement of science through the 
encouragement of original research. This has been the dominating 
and unquestioned ideal of the Society until within quite recent 
years, when there has been observed some evidences of a develop- 
ment in the direction of a still broader conception, one comprehend- 
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38 SIGMA XI QUARTERLY 

ing within its equal view both the discovery of new fields of truth 
and their efficient utilization for the benefit of mankind. 

The name Sigma Xi was adopted at the beginning without any 
special significance being attributed to the two letters of which it is 
formed. Several years later Professor Henry S. Williams, of 
Cornell, "hunted out words to form an appropriate Greek motto 
having the same initials", and after a minor change or two, these 
two" words, Zitoudav 8uva>ve? t with their meaning, "Companions in 
Zealous Research", were incorporated into the Constitution of the 
Society as its official motto. 

The present Constitution states the objects of the Society in the 
following language: "to encourage original investigation in science, 
pure and applied, by meeting for the discussion of scientific sub- 
jects ; by the publication of such scientific matter as may be deemed 
desirable; by establishing fraternal relations among investigators 
in the scientific centers; and by granting the privilege of member- 
ship to such students as during their college course have given special 
promise of future achievement." 

It is in view of these objects that you have been elected to 
membership. You have been deemed useful and worthy instru- 
ments for the advancement of the great cause in which the Society 
of the Sigma Xi is engaged. In accepting membership in the 
Society you accept also the obligation to share in its work, to uphold 
its standards, and, so far as in you may lie, to promote the objects 
for which the society stands. 

It might be considered that my duty is now at an end, and that, 
after exacting from you public assent to the pledge, I should formally 
induct you into the Society. But I am strongly impelled to go 
somewhat beyond the narrow bounds of the fixed requirements, 
and to offer to you a word of caution and perhaps of counsel from 
out of the common knowledge and experience of those who are 
farther along on the way. 

The greater number of those before me as novitiates tonight are 
beginning work in the pure sciences, — in chemistry and physics, in 
biology, in mathematics. In these a final zeal for research consti- 
tutes a precious part of that splendid heritage to which you are 
succeeding. This is the traditional spirit of research, of research 
for its own sake, of research without thought of present utility, 
without consideration of labor expended or of pains or sacrifice, 
and without expectation of reward other than the pure joy of dis- 
covery. I have heard the late Doctor Snow, of saintly memory, — 
Chancellor of a University, broad minded and efficient educator, 
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well loved at home and honored abroad, — declare that no one 
could have a full knowledge of the real and abiding satisfactions 
of life who had never discovered a new bug. 

But this very zeal, this fine enthusiasm for exploration, has in 
it an element of unwisdom, in that it leaves no room for any con- 
sideration of possible benefits. There are profitable, and doubtless 
there are relatively unprofitable, lines of research in geology and 
botany no less than in medicine and engineering. I know that I am 
here treading upon dangerous ground, and I hesitate to proceed 
farther. But surely, a certain sense of values with reference to 
probable or possible benefits to mankind should in no way detract 
from the fine spirit of investigational work in pure science, but by 
supplying an additional motive should rather tend to enhance it. 

I can proceed with perhaps less caution upon the next point, 
namely, that devotion to science does not necessarily imply a com- 
plete withdrawal from the world of ordinary people, nor a contempt 
for its conventions and customs. Sound science should have a 
larger place in the every day affairs of men, and to enlarge the 
sphere of its service is, as I believe, one of the legitimate objects 
and purposes of the Sigma Xi. To shut yourself entirely up in a 
laboratory, with balances and test tubes and fossils and guinea pigs 
for sole company, certainly is not the only way, and is not necessarily 
the best way, to advance the cause which you hold dear. Do not 
be a recluse. 

Some of you are engineers, and to you I would speak a more 
intimate word. The engineers have the idea of utility more strongly 
implanted in their conception of scientific research than perhaps 
others may have, and indeed it is sometimes imputed to them as a 
reproach. But right ideas of utility are not sordid, nor self seeking, 
nor unworthy. The engineering art, which has been defined as the 
direction of the great sources of power in nature for the use and 
convenience of man, has added to the old ideal of research for 
research's sake the new and vitalizing ideal of service to mankind. 
The passion for the utilization of fields just discovered is as worthy 
as the zeal that prompted the discovery of the fields themselves, 
and brings joys as deep and abiding. I counsel you to keep clearly 
in view the essential dignity and worth of your part in the advance- 
ment of science, and not to permit the soundness of your work 
to be impaired or its permanency to be imperiled by any cheap and 
easy expediency. 

To those who are at work in other fields than engineering, 
in the broad domain of applied science, I might well commend what 
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I have just said to the engineers. It will be your great task to use 
the accumulating store of knowledge in chemistry and biology and 
other fundamental sciences in the cure and prevention of disease, 
in the relief of the afflicted, in the improvement of living conditions 
for mankind. In a certain sense you will stand in the position of 
an interpreter, to translate the fundamentals of science into terms 
of everyday life. The Sigma Xi demands of you that your under- 
standing be clear and that your interpretation be sound and true. 

Upon all the newly elected members now before me I feel like 
urging the cultivation of closer bonds of comradeship between those 
engaged in the discovery of new truths and those chiefly interested 
in the realization of benefits from facts and principles already 
established. It should be and is the object of the Society to bring 
both groups together into sympathetic cooperation, the fresh- 
ness and virility of the one vitalizing and rendering more effective 
the high ideals and purposes of the other. 

In the foregoing remarks I have not spoken of any successes 
you may have achieved in the various branches of science in which 
your work so far has been done. I have woven no wreaths for 
your brows. Neither have I held up for your admiration the illus- 
trious company into which you are being received. I have painted 
no halos. It is not a time for laurel wreaths, but a time for girding 
on the armour. Your reception into this Society is not a reward for 
past victories, but an enlistment for future conquests. What I have 
said to you here tonight is not a release from service ; it is a call to 
arms! 

And now, in the spirit of all I have spoken, and in accordance 
with the requirements of our Constitution, I ask your public assent 
to the society pledge. You will please rise. 

"Do you hereby pledge yourself to uphold the principles of the 
Society of the Sigma Xi, and assume the responsibilities incumbent 
upon active membership therein?" If so, you will answer, "I do." 

I understand that you have all signed the Constitution ? 

Then, by the authority vested in me by the Constitution, I 
receive you into the Society of the Sigma Xi, as active members, and 
in token of this I present to you these certificates of membership. 



